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By Appointment to 
the late King George 


SUTTON & SONS 
READING, ENGLAND 


Herbaceous 
and 
English 


English Gardens are justly famous for 
borders like this one, grown from 
Sutton’s Seeds. Try a border this 
season with Pyrethrum, Canterbury 
Bells, Geum, Delphiniums, Lupins, 
Pentst » Verb , all from 
Sutton’s Seeds. For months of continual 
joy, with plenty of cutting flowers 
thrown in, you can’t beat an English 
herbaceous border. 





(atalogue from Mr. G. H. Penson, 
Dept. D.2, P.O. Box 646, Glen Head, 
Long Island, N.Y. 25 cents postage paid. 

Come down to Reading (40 minutes 
from London) on your next trip to 
England, and see the Sutton ‘Trial 
Grounds in their glory. 


* 


Sutton’s Seeds are held in stock by : 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., 
Mentor, Ohio, 
an 
R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 

34th St. and Broadway, New York City. 
Or orders may be sent direct to : 
SUTTON & SONS Ltd., Dept. D.2, 
Reading, England. 
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MULCHING material may be applied to the perennial border, the 
rose garden and the bulb plantings when the ground is frozen hard. 


THE FEEDING of house plants should be largely suspended in dull 
weather. 


OBSERVE the conservation rules when gathering Christmas greens 
from the woods. 


IT IS not too early to send for seed catalogues which are to come 
from abroad. Help the seedsmen by placing your orders early. 


CALLA lilies should be started into active growth if this has not al- 
ready been done. These plants are gluttons and should be fed 
frequently with one of the fertilizers sold for house plants. 


BE SURE to have all bird feeding equipment in place and well sup- 
plied with wild bird food, which is available from seed stores and 
nurseries. 


TUBBED bay trees, box bushes and hydrangeas are best stored in a 
dark, cool, well-ventilated cellar that is frost proof. It is necessary 
to water them only occasionally. 


HYACINTHS, Golden Spur, Von Sion and King Alfred narcissi and 
the tulips William Copeland and William Pitt can be brought into 
heat now if the pots are full of roots. 


WATER should not be allowed to drip from the gutters into the 
perennial borders. Therefore, clean all rubbish from the drain 
spouts and protect the perennials. 


PANSIES and English daisies to be wintered outside should be well 
covered with straw or leaves when cold weather has become estab- 
lished, using a few boards to keep the covering in place. Plants 
placed in coldframes will come into bloom earlier in the Spring or 
may be forced in the house in Winter. 


IF THE rhododendrons have not been mulched, this work should be 
done at once. It is best to use leaves in a layer four to six inches 
deep. Evergreens will protect the foliage from burning, but a 
wooden shield on the southwest side is equally as good. They help 
to protect the plants from bleak winds. 
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WINTER 


FOOD 


FOR YOUR PLANTS 


PLANT FOOD 


Wilson's Eureka Plant Food is a 
balanced blend of natural or- 
ganics, finely milled for easy 
assimilation. It hastens maturity, 
promotes luxuriant foliage, and 
produces firm plant tissue. Years 
of research and experience de- 
veloped this better plant food — 
especially fine for winter use on 
flowering plants, fruits and vege- 
tables, vine borders and box- 
wood. Do as America’s leading 
gardeners do—use Eureka now, 
and through the winter in your 
greenhouse for sturdier, healthier 
plants. 


For complete information, write 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 














LARGE TREES 


are successfully planted dur- 
ing the Winter months when 
they may be moved with a 
frozen ball of earth on the 
roots. 


It costs less, too. 
You should see our large 


Maples, Elms, Douglas Fir, 
Arborvitazss and Yews. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
West Newbury Massachusetts 
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Seni the first time since 1934, the chrysanthemums at this 
year’s show of the Missouri Botanical Garden in St. Louis 
were displayed in an informal setting. Single-stem and speci- 
men plants were grouped along 
the sides, and bush chrysanthe- 
mums, a beautifully blended 
mass of yellow, orange, brown 
and white varieties, occupied the 
center beds. Interesting features 
were staged at intervals along the walks. On one side a basket 
of the pink Ladysmith was effectively displayed against a soft 
blue background in a recessed window. Grouped under a 
thatched roof were the Japanese chrysanthemums, those odd- 
petaled and hairy types which resemble spiders, quills and 
thread. 

Cascade chrysanthemums were draped over sections of a 
rush fence. Of interest, perhaps, is the fact that all of the 
roofs of the garden structures and the rush fences were made 
of cattails. 

Thirty-six large hanging baskets were suspended from the 
roof. This aerial display of chrysanthemums in the large house 
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An Outstanding Display of 
Chrysanthemums in St. Louis 





was most effective. The varieties grown in these baskets were 
the white Anna, yellow Jane Harte and the pink and white 
Sam Caswell. Small baskets, mounted on poles, were also used 
in various parts of the show. 

The chrysanthemum show 
was continued throughout the 
month of November. Fifteen 
hundred single-stems and 2,700 
bush plants, with a combined 
total of 190 varieties, were grown for this display. 


Men's Garden Clubs in Illinois 


The first annual meeting of the Illinois Section of the 
Men’s Garden Clubs of America was held on November 20, 
1938, in the Leland Hotel at Aurora, Ill. The section con- 
sists, at present, of a group of six men’s garden clubs in 
Illinois, all affiliated with the national group. This was a 
history making event, as it was a meeting of the first state 
group to be formed within the national organization, and 
therefore of peculiar significance. Representatives from 


The annual chrysanthemum show of the Missouri Botanical Garden, staged in the garden's own greenhouse, has an enviable 
reputation for originality and profusion of bloom. 
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Wide variety was to be found in the wreaths and other Christmas decorations on display at a recent exhibition in Philadelphia. 


Aurora, Chicago, Danville, Elgin and Elmhurst constituted 
the personnel of the meeting. The Mt. Carmel club was not 
represented. 

The temporary officers elected in May, 1938, were re- 
elected, as follows: President, Hoyt F. Paxton of Elmhurst; 
vice-presidents, Albert W. Thurow of Aurora, Dr. E. G. C. 
Williams of Danville; secretary, Oakley V. Morgan of Elm- 
hurst; treasurer, Joseph W. Day of Elgin. Dr. Williams will 
have jurisdiction and supervision over clubs in the southern 
part of the state as soon as they have been organized and 
affiliated with the national group. 

After the routine of committee reports, several delegates gave 
inspiring symposiums on what the men’s garden clubs repre- 
sent. Neither the state nor the national organization is built 
on dictatorial lines. Their functions are to give help to any 
club in need of counsel or advice. 

Frederick C. Harbour, an eminent attorney in Chicago and 
Elmhurst (a gardener), gave one thought which should in- 
spire any garden-minded man when he said: ‘“These times, 
when we are sorely tried, men should give themselves up to 
relaxation from daily cares and worries, and seek refuge in 
the garden. Here with God's creations and man’s adaptations, 
he will find solace for his weary soul.’’ He further stated that 
what this country most needed now was more men gardeners 


banded together in men’s garden clubs. The associations and 
ideas developed through such a medium will qualify them all 
to give competent consideration to the material things of life. 

Upon adjournment of the business meeting, the men joined 
with the ladies in the Sky Room, on the 19th floor of the 
hotel, for the annual dinner. The spacious room was beauti- 
fully decorated with chrysanthemums through the courtesy 
of the Aurora club’s florist members and the Aurora Park 
System. 

Oakley V. Morgan, a past president of the Men’s Garden 
Clubs of America, and secretary of the Illinois Section, acted 
as toastrnaster. Among the guests of honor introduced, was 
August Koch, chief horticulturist of the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict, an enthusiastic member of the Chicago club. 

After a brief program of entertainment, the toastmaster 
introduced the speaker, James Sykora, who spoke on “‘Gar- 
dening as a Hobby.”’ 


Christmas Decorations in Philadelphia 


An unusually interesting exhibition of conservation Christ- 
mas decorations was staged by the Garden Club Federation of 
Pennsylvania, with the co-operation of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society and the Pennsylvania Railroad Garden 
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Club, on December 1. Through the courtesy of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, the display was held in the con- 
course of its suburban station in Philadelphia. There were 
seven classes, which included wreaths of evergreens and wreaths 
of materials other than evergreens, doorway decorations, table 
arrangements, arrangements for altars, small decorations suit- 
able for invalid’s tray, and an omnibus class which brought 
forth many novel exhibits. 

The range of material was amazing, nuts and fruits being 
featured almost as much as greens and other standard mate- 
rials. Conservation was stressed and the attendants encouraged 
the public to use the following: white pine, arborvitz, yew, 
ivy, periwinkle, evergreen privet, bayberry, red cedar, black 
alder, dried grasses, strawflowers, acorns, catkins, poppy cap- 
sules, lotus pods, teasel, cones and fruits. Indiscriminate and 
ruthless gathering of Christmas greens from public property 
was heartily discouraged, especially holly, laurel and ground 
pine. 


Peoria's Gourd Festival 


A gourd festival, November 6 and 7, marked the celebra- 
tion of the Peoria (Ill.) Garden Club’s 15th anniversary. 
Over 400 named varieties were exhibited including an excel- 
lent showing of cucurbitas (the ornamentals), the lagenarias 
(the hard-shells) , and some fine hybrids. 

Two distinct phases were emphasized: First, the gourd’s 
place in horticulture as a contribution both to garden effects 
for ornamental purposes, for use indoors, on the veranda, or 
in the patio. Second, the educational side, for which a special 
exhibit was arranged. Included were 113 named varieties 
plainly marked and well displayed for ease of study. Under 
glass reposed the tiniest gourd—less than an inch in length— 
the gherkin from far off India (also known as the gooseberry 
gourd). From Africa came the giant bottle or sugar-trough 
gourd, the calabash or pipe, and a very new member of the 
family, the horned cucumber. From Peru came the canteen and 
the dish-rag, and the curious, very long-handled dippers, 
while Guatemala contributed the sportive looking maranka 
or dolphin gourd. To add spice there was a group of odd- 
named kinds rich with promise of interesting stories—the 
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Holy Crown (sugar bowl), the gourd of ten commandments, 
the African horn, the Hercules club, the crane’s neck, the 
Guinea bean, and many others. 

A gorgeous Mexican market, colorful with native rugs, 
metal-work, baskets and gourds, and an Old World market 
with a background screen of red peppers and a tasteful display 
of odd-shaped hard-shells added much to the picture. 


Gourd Society Activities 


At the gourd conference held at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, in November, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the Gourd Society of New York: 
President, Mrs. F. Garritt Shinn, Bronxville, N. Y.; vice- 
president, Mrs. Burrus E. Bushnell; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Ruth Thompson, Greenwich, Conn. 

Mr. Rodman, secretary of Hortus, Inc., was present at 
this meeting and showed plans of ‘‘Gardens on Parade’’ where 
it is hoped to stage a World’s Fair gourd festival next Fall. 
Any gourd society, garden club, or individual interested in 
this project should communicate with Mr. William Rodman, 
secretary of Hortus, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
City. 


Coming Lecture by Mrs. Spry 


The Rhode Island Federation of Garden Clubs is sponsor- 
ing a lecture by Mrs. Constance Spry of London, England, 
author and lecturer. The lecture will be given on January 20 
at 2 p.m. in the Plantations Auditorium, Providence Planta- 
tions Club, Providence, R. I. Mrs. Spry will speak on “‘How 
to Grow Your Own Flower Arrangements.’’ The proceeds 
from the lecture will be used by the Federation for its civic 
project of restoring the garden at ‘‘Shakespeare’s Head,”’ a 
colonial house in what was the center of old Providence. 


Rhode Island Flower Show 

The Federated Garden Clubs of Rhode Island have an- 
nounced that their annual Spring flower show is to be staged 
in the Rhode Island Auditorium in Providence, opening on 
April 12 and extending through to April 15. The show is to 
be Mexican in character this year. 





The prize-winning table decoration at the Philadelphia show. 
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Toward a Useful Leisure 


“Could leisure moments be spent in a way that would pro- 
duce more satisfying results in our surroundings than through 
gardening and garden-club interests? Let us, then, be united in 
effort and united in purpose, using the many successful accom- 
plishments of the past years as stepping stones to greater 
achievements in the future.” 


—A quotation from the year book of the Parkland Fern Circle 
of the Tampa Garden Club, Tampa, Fla. 


Is the Backyard Orchard Doomed? 


T THIS time of year I become very pessimistic concerning 
the future of the backyard fruit garden. From the last 
of August to the first of December there is a constantly 
increasing number of discouraged amateur fruit growers 
coming to the Waltham Field Station with misshapen, un- 
usable fruits seeking information. Many of these people have 
looked forward to the harvesting of this fruit with great 
hopes of its providing some income. Others have carefully 
nursed trees for several years, picturing in their mind beautiful 
fruit as displayed on the pages of the catalogue or as seen 
on the show plate. Some have even purchased a home for its 
much advertised ‘‘orchard of various fruit trees.” 

“What is the trouble? What can we do?” “I spray the 
trees faithfully but have not had a good apple for several 
years.’’ ‘“The town sprayed my trees twice.” “I paid over $15 
to have my trees sprayed right this year but still have no 
decent fruit.”’ 

How can we answer them? Should we give them hope of 
better results next year? If the commercial grower who has 
the equipment for spraying in the right way and the knowl- 
edge to use the right materials at the right time finds it difficult 
to control the common pests, what chance has the amateur? 
Hence, should our advice be, “‘Cut down your fruit trees. Do 
not plant any more fruit trees?”’ 

Apples are the most common and are also subject to attack 
by the greatest number of pests. The apple spray calendar 
issued by the Massachusetts State College lists 13 insects and 
two serious diseases as attacking apple trees in this state. Six 
spray applications are given as necessary with two more as 
possible ‘“‘special sprays.’’ I believe commercial growers who 
have many McIntosh trees consider a total of nine to eleven 
applications as necessary with more a possibility, depending 
on weather conditions. 

I believe it is safe to say that the curculio is the most serious 
pest of tree fruits. It attacks apples, peaches, plums, cherries and, 
to a certain extent, pears. The small weevil-like insect attacks 
the tiny fruits soon after the petals fall and is active until July. 
Therefore, control consists in the keeping of these growing 
fruits covered with a layer of poison. One can easily under- 
stand what a difficult task this is. The injury consists of a 
feeding or egg laying puncture. The “‘sting’’ may be so serious 
that the affected portion of the apple does not grow, resulting 
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in misshapen fruit unattractive to the eye as well as the palate. 
Fruits in which eggs are laid may drop off early in the season, 
because of the activities of the worms inside. 

The apple maggot, or as it is more commonly known, the 
railroad worm, follows the curculio in season, making it 
imperative to keep the growing fruits still covered with 
poison. It is recommended that applications be made about 
July 10 and 25. 

Then there is the ever present codling moth that lays its 
eggs in the calyx of the tiny fruit and for which the only 
spray—lead arsenate—is usually applied immediately after 
the petals fall. This is the spray that the town usually applies 
and there may be so many requests it is too late by the time 
they get around to spraying your trees. 

In addition to these common insects, there are the follow- 
ing which may or may not be serious—San José scale, Euro- 
pean red mite, aphids, bud moth, tent caterpillar, red bug, 
brown-tail moth, leaf roller, apple midge, leaf hopper and 
gypsy moth. All of these, however, are not quite so bad as the 
long list might lead one to believe for together they are seldom 
as serious as any one of the three described. 

As for the diseases most frequently found on apples brought 
in for examination, only two are very serious. Apple scab is 
usually found on McIntosh fruit and leaves, often so bad that 
the fruit is rendered unusable. Delicious and Baldwin are also 
often seriously injured and other varieties more or less so. 
Cedar rust is one of those peculiar fungous diseases that re- 
quires two kinds of plants to complete its life cycle—red cedar 
and apples (also hawthorns and quinces). It is most serious 
on the Wealthy and Winter Banana varieties; other varieties 
are more or less susceptible. It is also very serious on crab 
apple, particularly the flowering varieties and hawthorn. It 
often causes all the leaves to fall from a tree the middle of 
August. Control of both of these diseases is difficult, but is 
possible. 

Other diseases of apples are Brooks spot, sooty blotch and 
the common physiological trouble of Baldwins known as 
Baldwin spot, bitter pit and corky spot. 

Is it any wonder that I am so pessimistic about the future 
of the backyard orchard? 

Of the other tree fruits, pears are comparatively free of real 
serious pests, although some varieties are seriously affected by 
pear scab. Peaches have too many pests to make their culture 
any fun and sweet cherries are also beset by many pests, 
including birds and boys. Plums? Well, the better the quality, 
the more subject they are to brown rot just before they ripen. 


—Paul W. Dempsey. 
Waltham, Mass. 


New England Turns to Lilacs 


‘(NOME to New England in lilac time.’’ That is the invita- 

tion which the garden clubs of all the New England 
states may presently be sending out. The New England Region 
of the National Council of State Garden Clubs is asking all 
the clubs in the six federations to select the lilac as the one 
flower to be featured in the gardens of their members. It is 
natural that the lilac should be chosen. This is a shrub which 
flourishes in all parts of New England and it seems equally at 
home on large estates and beside farmhouse doorways. One 
of the country’s first plantings was made in Portsmouth, 
N. H., and the descendants of the original plant are still to 
be found there. : 

The lilac is the state flower in New Hampshire, and last 
year Maine gardeners decided to grow it on a large scale. Now 
comes the rest of New England to advocate the use of this 
grand old shrub on even a greater scale. Doubtless garden club 
members will go farther than merely planting this shrub in 
their home garden; they will advocate its use along highways 
where feasible as well as in parks and public gardens through- 
out the states. 














A Crop of New Books 


Outstanding Arrangement Book 


“Flowers East-West: The Art of Arrangement’’ by J. Gregory Conway 
in collaboration with Elinor Wallace Hiatt. Published by Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, N. Y. Price $5.00. 


. | ‘HIS book deserves a much longer review than can be given 

it in the limited amount of space available. This reviewer 
finds it the most important and the most satisfactory of all 
books devoted to flower arrangements yet published. This is 
said without reflection on the several very excellent and worth- 
while books dealing with this subject now in print. 

The new book is made outstanding by its simplicity, its 
workable arrangement, its detailed explanations, its compre- 
hensiveness, the skill displayed in the arrangements illustrated 
and particularly in the perfection of the illustrations them- 
selves. Enough, but not too much, is said about Japanese sym- 
bolism and the theory of Japanese design. Equal attention is 
given to methods and theories which have found favor in 
the West. The following quotation epitomizes this whole 
subject in a way to satisfy the average garden maker: 

That Japanese ideas have exerted an important influence upon contem- 
porary floral design cannot be denied. Yet to secure the full expressiveness of 
flowers, one must blend the ideas behind the art of the Orient with those 
of the Occident; for best effect neither the meticulous effort of the Japanese 
nor the carelessness of the Westerner will suffice. Through the combination 
of meanings the Western home is given enriched opportunity for the practice 
and the development of flower design. The value of this fusion cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. ; ; : ! 

The book has 100 illustrations, each of which exemplifies 
a different idea and each of which is carefully described on the 
opposite page. A garden club might easily set up a show con- 


fined to classes drawn from this amazingly useful book. 











This arrangement shows a skillful blending of colors — three gray-lavender tulips, 
six lavender anemones and a few pussywillows. The cool gray tones of the 
aluminum plate spread the hues of the flowers over the entire design. . 


An Unusual Book of Prints 


“Flower and Fruit Prints’’ by Gordon Dunthorne. Published by the author 





in Washington, D. C. Price $20.00. 

Few print collectors are better known or have a higher 
standing than Gordon Dunthorne. His exhibits at various 
flower shows and his lectures have helped to give him prestige. 
These facts are sufficient to indicate that any book of prints 
prepared and issued by him would be superlatively fine. That 
is true of the volume being reviewed. The selection of prints is 
a large one and many of them are in full color. All of them 
represent the work of 18th and 19th century artists. The price 
of the book may seem high, but the cost of the prints pur- 
chased separately would be many times greater. Moreover, the 


binding is sumptuous, and the reading matter voluminous. 
The latter fact is important. It is desirable that anyone possess- 
ing these prints should be informed as to the methods by 
which they were made and the background against which they 
stand. 

Finally, there is a second part of the book which is devoted 
to a catalogue raisonné of the works of the 18th and early 
19th centuries in which flower and fruit prints are to be 
found, with complete descriptions of the characteristics of 
each print, the name of the artist, engraver and publisher and 
other details necessary for their identification. It would be 


This is pechaps the most beautiful form of centerpiece for a large table. The open 
spacing of the tall white larkspurs gives delicate grace and gives the lower flowers 
— the lilies-of-the-valley and the bouvardia — their true value in the design. 


difficult to find this information under one cover anywhere 
else. This book of 275 pages is confined to an edition of 





2500 copies. 


Dr. Wyman's Useful Hedge Book 


“Hedges, Screens, and Windbreaks’’ by Donald Wyman. Published by 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.75. 


One of the outstanding reference books to come out in re- 
cent years has just been published as the first book of the 
Whittlesey House Garden Series of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., under the title of ‘‘Hedges, Screens, and 
Windbreaks.”” Written by Dr. Donald Wyman, horticulturist 
at the Arnold Arboretum, edited by F. F. Rockwell, and with 
a foreword by Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, it bears the stamp of 
authoritative approval. It has the added advantage of being 
the first attempt to put into book form the mass of material 
which has been compiled through test gardens at such places 
as the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada, the 
Morton Arboretum, Cornell University, and the Arnold 
Arboretum, Boston, Mass. 

Although the major portion of the book is devoted to 
alphabetically arranged descriptions and uses of the various 
plants which would come under the jurisdiction of the title, 


a 


The circle is the most highly unified type of design and one which most definitely 
compels attention. Here a dusty roadside flower is revealed in satisfying beauty. 


the first two parts deal with such pertinent questions as when, 
where, and how far apart to plant the various types; what 
types are suitable for individual purposes; and what plants 
to use for specific locations, whether topographical or geo- 
graphical. 

Part II contains very complete lists of plants to be used for 
such specific purposes as ornamental hedges with colored twigs, 
or plants which might be used as windbreaks or shelter-belts. 
Seemingly incongruous, but in reality quite appropriate, is a 
list of herbaceous perennials which might be used for edgings 
in the garden although one might question the advisability of 
using Cerastium tomentosum as an edging plant. 

Of interest, too, is the fact that the names of the plants 
which are used conform to the suggestions of the American 
Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature in the forth- 
coming edition of ‘Standardized Plant Names.’’ Coupled with 
the cultural notes, lists, and descriptions are some 50 very 
good half-tone illustrations which serve to make the book 
interesting as well as instructive. 


Insects Viewed as Friends 


“Insect Allies’ by King and Pessels. Published by Harper and Brothers, 
New York, N. Y. Price $1.25. 


Insects are treated as heroes rather than villains in this 
book, the point being brought out that only a few hundred 
species of the more than 600,000 known kinds of insects are 
injurious to mankind or its prop- 
erty. ‘“Tiger beetles, ground beetles, 
robber flies, assassin bugs, flower 
flies, even the ugly little doodle bugs, 
all prey on other insects and so help 
keep them in their place.’’ The book 
tells about insects which keep the 
weeds in check and declares we have 
brought worries down upon our 
heads by killing beneficial insects as 
well as injurious ones. It is a pro- 
vocative little book and entertaining 
as well. 


Gardening as a Hobby 


‘Gardening as a Hobby” by Allen W. 
Edminster. Published by Harper and Brothers, 
New York, N. Y. Price $2.50 


This volume undertakes to pro- 
vide a reference book of limited size 
to which the backyard gardener may 
come for advice on practically any 
problems in horticulture that may 


confront him. Color harmony, propagation and the use of 
root promoting substances, hotbeds and coldframes, garden 
flowers, insects, and diseases are all discussed. There are certain 
inaccuracies, but there also is much of real value for the ama- 
teur gardener. Its simple language makes it easy to read. 


Garden Dictionary's New Price 


“The Garden Dictionary’’ (new edition) edited by Norman Taylor. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. Price $7.50. 


Norman Taylor did a splendid piece of work in preparing 
the original “‘Garden Dictionary,” a fact which a great many 
persons testified to by buying it at twice the price now 
charged. The new edition has everything which appeared in 
the original edition plus a few necessary corrections. It is such 
a book as every practical garden maker needs at his elbow, and 
the new price makes it available to a much greater number of 
readers. Its comprehensive nature, its excellent illustrations, its 
tables and diagrams and its garden calendars, as well as the 
fact that it is distinctly modern in its treatment, make the 
book an outstanding production. Incidentally, Mr. Taylor’s 
achievement in the editing of this book won him a gold medal 
from the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Book About the Hurricane 


“‘New England Hurricane’ by the Federal Writers Project. Published by 
Hale, Cushman & Flint, Boston, Mass. Price $1.50. 


This timely and thrilling book is not in any sense a horti- 
cultural publication. Nevertheless, it contains a large number 
of illustrations which indicate the immense amount of damage 
done to private estates and to street plantings and park plantings 
in New England and on Long Island. It will be something to 
hand down to future generations to support the printed reports 
of the storm which are sure to have a place in future histories. 
The text matter in the book is brief, but each of the 220 pages 
has at least one illustration and some of these pages have several. 
It is an outstanding pictorial review of New England’s great 
disaster. 


Plant Propagation Revised 


“Propagation of Plants’’ by Kains and McQuesten. Published by Orange 
Judd Publishing Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $3.50. 


Here is an enlarged and thoroughly up-to-date revision of 
Professor Kains’ earlier book, ‘“‘Plant Propagation,’’ which has 
been the standard text on this subject for over 20 years. It is a 
complete guide for both the professional and the amateur 
grower of plants by seeds, layers, grafts, and budding. It con- 
tains, as well, valuable material on greenhouse and nursery 
management. 


“Ring-around-the-rosy”’ is an unusual example of the topiary art to be found in a Long Island garden. 
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Reporting on the Novelties of 1938 


Results of the season's tests 
made in western Massachusetts 


AIN and more rain marked the 1938 season in the Berk- 
shire Hills of western Massachusetts, where the tests 
recorded below were made. Gardeners familiar with 

annuals know that excessive moisture frequently causes them 
to produce an abundance of foliage at the expense of blos- 
soms, while the lower leaves and perhaps even the stems may 
rot because of too much moisture. 

At the Garden Center in Stockbridge, where most of the 
newer annuals are given a trial as they are introduced by 
various seed firms, careful records are kept and are of interest 
to gardeners in relation to their 1939 planting plans. 

First, let me discuss the result of trials which have been 
conducted with All-America winners. The petunia Salmon 
Supreme was chosen as the outstanding introduction and, of 
course, was watched with unusual interest. It is an excellent 
bedding petunia, reaching a height of about one foot, pro- 
ducing freely branching plants literally covered with single 
salmon pink blossoms from one and one-half to two inches 
in diameter. This plant was a heavy bloomer over the entire 
season. Although a very large percentage of the plants on 
trial at the Center came true to type, I might add that I have 
received numerous reports that the seeds of this variety have 
not always done so. However, the true Salmon Supreme, of 
which a large bed was on trial at the center, attracted much 
attention and many favorable comments. 

From Holland came a new pansy called Coronation Gold 
which, at the center, has proved a really worth-while addition 
to the many well known varieties. The flowers, as the name 
would indicate, are yellow flushed with golden orange. They 
are often three inches in diameter, with lightly ruffled edges. 
Seeds of this variety were started under glass in late March, 
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producing strong healthy plants which flowered with unusual 
vigor all Summer and into the Fall. 

The calliopsis Golden Crown has now been on trial for 
two years and each season the results have been most satis- 
factory. Golden Crown is a strong-growing variety producing 
large orange-yellow or gold flowers in great abundance on 
plants growing about two feet tall. Some of the blossoms have 
a double row of petals. This is an enlarged Drummond type 
and the flowers are excellent for cutting. 

Three other petunias were selected, which is perhaps an 
indication of the popularity of this flower. Orchid Beauty, 
which is large, lilac-orchid in color, and fully double with 
prominent violet veins, attracted considerable attention be- 
cause of its color. Although the plants are sturdy and of good 
size, they did not prove as floriferous as other double varieties 
on trial. A new Japanese petunia called Gaiety, proved to be 
a strong-growing double variety. The color is rose or light 
rose-red with white colorings, while the double or semi- 
double flowers are large and fringed. Although this has been 
listed as a dwarf variety, at the Center it grew over a foot tall. 

Another good petunia and, in fact, one of the best to be 
included in recent trials, is called Topaz or Topaz Rose. The 
flowers are single, about two inches in diameter. The color is 
described as cerise-rose or topaz-rose, with topaz-colored 
throat. The plants are rather erect in habit of growth while 
the flowers are produced in great abundance and especially 
hold their color well. The height is about 18 inches. Topaz 
Rose attracted a great deal of attention. 

The only other All-America winner included in the trials 
was a new Calendula called Orange Fantasy. This has rather 
heavy foliage with orange flowers having a seal-brown crest 
of petals in the center. These plants were all affected with a 
disease, similar to that which attacks aster in this section, 
called “‘yellows.’’ In order to avoid the spreading of this 
trouble as far as possible the plants were removed at an early 
date. As they were removed before many flowers were ob- 





The petunia Salmon Supreme proved to be one of the best of the All-America winners last season. 
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tained a complete report on the flowering habits of this plant 
is impossible. 

Although the All-America winners are usually given the 
most publicity, there were this year, as frequently happens, 
other important introductions or plants, which were listed in 
the catalogues as novelties or specialties, which have proved 
their worth and which many gardeners have considered of 
sufficient merit to warrant giving them a more permanent 
plant in the garden scheme. 

Mentioning only a few of these I would not omit Nierem- 
bergia hippomanica (cup flower). This is not a new plant but 
widely distributed this season as a novelty. It is an interesting 
plant which grows only about six inches tall. The flowers 
might be described as somewhat petunia-like but not as deeply 
funneled, about one and one-quarter inches in diameter, a 
delicate lavender in color. This plant was used around a rock 
planting, blending beautifully with the gray rocks. The seed 
was started early in March in order to give a long season of 
bloom from July to October. These dwarf, broad, well- 
flowered plants were generally well accepted and many will 
include them in their next season’s flower list. 

Another separate color in the cosmos Sensation class has 
arrived. Gardeners who have planted this early-flowering type 
will be glad to know that in addition to the colors pink and 
white, there is now a crimson variety. All three of these colors 
have been obtainable in mixtures but this is the first season 
Sensation Crimson has been on trial at the center. 

Among many other plants which gave satisfactory results 
are the new dwarf hybrid helichrysums. These plants reached 
a height of only 15 inches and were literally covered with 
bloom in August. The lace verbena, Zaluzianskya villosa, is 
an interesting plant six inches tall covered with small lavender 
star-like flowers with a spot of orange in the center. It is a 
rather short-lived annual, flowering in June and July from 
seed started in early April. The heliotrope Marina is large- 
flowered and the immense trusses of deep lavender-blue flow- 
ers are increasingly fragrant as the season progresses. 

In conclusion, I would like to say just a word about the 
results of trials with the new highly advertised Russell lupins. 
These plants were started under glass in early February as 
soon as the seeds arrived. They were kept growing in a cool 
house being transplanted into the open ground in early May 
from four-inch pots. By late July and early August strong 
healthy plants were in bloom producing well-flowered spikes 
reaching to a height of three and one-half feet. The colors 
include both self and bicolors of yellows, oranges, reds and 
lavenders. In order to assure bloom the first season the plants 
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were started early and fed freely after being planted into the 
open ground. By another Spring, after their hardiness will 
have been determined and when they have produced another 
season’s bloom, we will be in a much better position to deter- 
mine their real value, but the first year’s results from seed 
were highly satisfactory and created much interest. 


The Spanish Dagger 


r Anna Johanning of Kansas lived in Texas I scarcely be- 

lieve she would plant Yucca filamentosa so near a walkway, 
as she advises in the October 1 number of Horticulture, for 
their lance-like leaves are treacherous in the extreme. They 
also extend three feet each way in a well-grown specimen. 

I admire this variety of yucca (or Spanish Dagger as it is 
generally called here) and love the spires of creamy bells in 
early Spring but we manage to set it well away from travel. 
One man I know has a row of this between the barn yard 
and his rear yard and is thus safe from predatory molestation. 

Y. angustifolia is a dwarf variety. Its narrow, curving lances 
remind one much of the beautiful Dracenas. It rarely grows 
to more than three feet in height although the flower spires 
grow much higher, thus making it more lovely. There is a 
variegated yucca, 18 inches high, that is charming. Its broad 
leaves are dark green in the center, white striped to outer edge 
which is bordered with yellow. Either of these might ‘‘fit in’’ 
where Y. filamentosa would be too coarse. 

Yuccas are easily raised from seed, which takes 50 days to 
germinate. Plants are so easily gotten, it is best to buy them. 
As a background in large rockeries, Y. aloifolia, Y. quadricolor 
(four feet and has red-tinged sword-like leaves) or Y. fila- 
mentosa will ‘‘fill the bill’ for stateliness and distinction. They 
will be out of the way in such a position. 

The yucca is extremely tenacious of life. I have seen a huge 
stalk dug up and left in the hot sun for days then set in the 
ground, watered well, when it rewarded with a fine spire of 
creamy bells. Again I saw a large stalk of yucca with roots 
exposed and lying near a burning pile of trash. It was badly 
burned but a negro set it out behind a barn, where it sent up 
as handsome a spire of bloom as I have seen. The yuccas 
must have been the only plant found whereby to decorate his 
dooryard as every remains of an old prairie cabin shows a 
flourishing Spanish Dagger holding forth as sentinel. Some of 
them grow to height of trees and their bloom is indeed mag- 
nificent. These last a long time in water. 

—RMrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
Katy, Texas. 5 








HERE IS A NEW KIND OF QUIZ 


If you were judging these 
Christmas wreaths, to which 
one would you give the first 
prize and to which, the second 
prize? The judges at the 
Autumn flower show in 
Boston found it difficult to 
decide between them. It will 
be interesting to compare their 
verdict with yours. Decora- 
tions on the wreath at the left 
are cones and mullein leaves. 
Eucalyptus berries are on the 
wreath at the right. 








See Page 481 to check your 
verdict. 
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Gardenias in New Jersey 


|B gong EDITOR—Referring to the article in the Novem- 
ber 1 Horticulture, “Gardenias as House Plants,’’ I have 
a gardenia plant which I have had for four years and yet I 
am only an amateur gardener. The plant is 28 inches high 
and is in a ten-inch pot. At the present time it has two flowers, 
two more almost to open, 21 buds and many new shoots 
which will produce buds. I snip the. shoots which appear on 
each side of the bud, as soon as possible, and cut the flowers 
with two or three sets of leaves, when they fade. 

The plant stands in a French window in my living-room, 
facing south, and gets almost two or three hours of sun a day. 
I have an oil-burning vapor steam furnace, no air-condition- 
ing and during the day the temperature is about 70 degrees 
and at night 60 degrees or somewhat lower. It is watered 
when the soil is dry, which is every two or three days. The 
leaves are never sprayed but sometimes wiped with a damp 
cloth, and yet they are a beautiful, glossy green with the new 
shoots a paler green. 

The plant is fed once a month with liquid fertilizer, a 
heaping teaspoonful to a quart of water, well mixed. It has 
never had a mealy bug. 

In June, after danger of frost is over, it is put outdoors 
under a shady tree, and watered when the leaves begin to 
droop. Until last year it had never bloomed in Summer, and 
I attribute that to the heavy rains in July. 


—Helen E. Connett. 
Morristown, N. J. 


And in New York, Too 


EAR EDITOR—In the November 1 issue of Horticul- 

ture I read an article stating that gardenia plants do not 

thrive in ordinary house temperature, so I want to tell you 
of my experience. 

Five years ago at Christmas time I was presented with a beau- 
tiful gardenia plant about 24 inches high which was full of 
buds. Within a month all the buds dropped off. Immediately 
afterward I began to water the plant very generously, never 
allowing it to dry out, and ever since that time it has bloomed 
twice a year, sometimes having as many as 20 buds on at a 
time and every one developing a perfect flower. 

In June I sink the pot in the ground on the north side of 
the house and leave it until September 1, never forgetting to 
keep it thoroughly watered. It has never had insects of any 
kind. 

—Eleanor E. Rose. 
Ellenville, N. Y. 


Habits of Striped Verbenas 


EAR EDITOR—The striped verbena described in Horti- 
culture (October 1) has been under observation here for 
two seasons. Although its origin is not clearly known, no 
verbena is native to the European Alps. I would revise one 
sentence thus: “Coming as it does from South America, its 
hardiness is decidedly questionable.’’ Under the heavy snow 
blanket of northern Wisconsin it is said to live over Winter 
outdoors; but not so in central Wisconsin. In the Bronx 
Botanical Garden, where both the striped verbena and Verbena 
peruviana made a showy display in August, an attendant in- 
formed me that neither were Winter-hardy there. 
The discussion in the “Cyclopedia of Horticulture’ under 
V. tenera var. maoneti indicates a possible hybrid origin and, 


also, explains, the old name of Italian verbena which may 
have led to the alpine confusion, 

A specimen sent to the Bailey Hortatorium last year was 
identified by L. H. Bailey as follows: ‘““The verbena you sent 
is what I am calling V. pulchella. It is now widespread in the 
country and is sometimes called V. erinoides and by other 
names. Some few years ago I sent specimens to the late John 
Briquet in Geneva, Switzerland, who had worked on verbena 
and he pronounced it V. pulchella and I have since used 
that name.”’ 

In the consistently rainy Summer of this year it made a 
poor showing; in a dry season it bears a carpet of its showy 
bloom throughout the Summer. 


—Bernard Harkness. 
Baraboo, Wis. 


Erratic Daphne Cneorum 


EAR EDITOR—Just a word to add to the general con- 
fusion concerning the amount of lime needed for Daphne 
cneorum. For some years a number of plants of this variety 
have been growing contentedly in my rock garden around a 
high-bush blueberry. They are obviously in acid soil and have 
never been limed. As the temperature here in Winter some- 
times drops to 35 or 40 degrees below zero, they receive a 
protection of evergreen boughs. Otherwise they require no care. 
Apparently D. cneorum will thrive if it likes the environ- 
ment. If it does not, no shifting of location or doctoring of 

the soil will keep it in health. 

—C. L. Hay. 
Newbury, N. H. 


Poinsettia From Seed 


EAR EDITOR—May I presume to refute a statement in 
the November | issue of Horticulture classing poinsettias 
as short-lived plants. In 1928, I was given a poinsettia plant 
which had lost all but two leaves in a too well-heated apart- 
ment. That plant has blossomed every year since and has buds 
set for this season. Moreover, its descendants have prospered, 
not only for me but for friends to whom I have given my 
surplus and who have followed the same method. I have a 
three-year-old plant raised from a seed which set on the 
original plant. This little one had two red bracts last year, so 
I hope for a real blossom in time. I have no conservatory and 
the house is heated by an ordinary hot air furnace. It has been 
an interesting experiment. 
—Eleanor N. Adams. 

Newtonville, Mass. , 


For Glossy Pine Cones 


|B gorse EDITOR—I feel that I have a method of treating 
pine cones which is a discovery, but I shall be glad to 
have it passed along. It consists of heating the cones in an 
oven just enough to melt the pitch, but not enough to scorch 
them. The time required for this must be determined first by 
test before you put the cones in. The result is a glossy brown 
cone free from the white pitch and that sticky feeling one 
so commonly finds. Yet, the cones may still be considered 
“‘natural’’ material when it comes to using them in Christmas 
decorations. 
—RMrs. Mary L. Howard. 

Hubbardston, Mass. 





How to Care for Your Christmas Plants 


The best methods by which to keep them 
in good condition over a long season 


\ X J1TH the approach of the holiday season comes the 


natural question, ‘‘How shall I care for my new 
plants?’’. Following are condensed cultural directions 
for the more common Christmas plants. 

Ardisias prefer a rather cool temperature, about 65 degrees, al- 
though they will survive in a much warmer one. They are 
very thirsty and need frequent watering—at least once a day. 
The bright red berries and dark green foliage form the typical 
Christmas color scheme and, with proper care, the plants will 
keep from year to year, providing additional enjoyment each 
Christmas. When the warm weather comes the plants may be 
set outdoors in their pots where the sweet, pink clusters of 
flowers will form in the early Summer. At this time they 
should be in a shady spot where they are not bothered by the 
rain’s dripping on them. However, they should not be per- 
mitted to suffer for the want of water. The plants will not 
ordinarily need repotting for a year or two, although a light 
feeding will benefit them if applied in the Spring and early 
Summer. 

Azaleas are always satisfactory house plants because of 
their good keeping qualities. They, too, are inclined to con- 
sume large quantities of water. In fact, they usually can be 
watered twice a day with no harm resulting from it. As the 
flowers fade they should be removed and when they have all 
gone, the plants may be put in a warmer place to make new 
growth for the next season. During the Summer they may be 
plunged in a shady spot in the garden where they will be 
perfectly happy so long as they are well supplied with water 
and food. Before frost appears they may be brought into the 
house for another flowering. Few of the varieties forced for 
Christmas are hardy enough to withstand the cold weather 
of the North. 

Begonias of the Christmas type flower so profusely that 
they seem to wear themselves out, although they remain in 
flower six to eight weeks if they have the proper condi- 
tions. They prefer plenty of sun in a fairly cool temperature, 
with water enough to keep them moist, but not so much that 
they have ‘‘wet feet.’’ Ordinarily, they cannot be carried over 
from year to year with very good results, so it is necessary 
to buy new plants each year. The new Dutch hybrids, espe- 
cially Baardse’s Orange, are in 
evidence this season in some 
of the stores. 

Camellias are rapidly re- 
gaining the popularity they 
enjoyed during the last cen- 
tury and justifiably so, for 
they have beautiful flowers 
produced on attractive plants. 
They relish a cool atmosphere 
and plenty of water. Under 
ordinary circumstances they 
will not require repotting 
every year, but they will ap- 
preciate a light feeding during 
January and February when 
the new growth starts. Dur- 
ing the Summer they may be 
plunged in a cool, shady spot 
in the garden. 

Christmas cherries and pep- 
pers are notoriously intoler- 
ant to even the smallest trace 
of illuminating gas in the air. 


The large-flowered begonias need a fairly cool temperature and 
plenty of water — but not too much. 


The cool, airy window in the full sun is ideal. Unfortunately, 
when these plants are taken into the house they have a 
tendency to drop their leaves and berries. This can be pre- 
vented to some extent by giving them a daily sprinkling of 
water over the foliage and by keeping them well supplied 
with water, although the pots should not be permitted to 
stand in water. In February or March the plants naturally go 
into a rest period and drop most of their leaves. At this time, 
they should be cut back rather severely, put in the cellar, and 
dried off by withholding water except about once a week. 
With the advent of warm weather, the plants may be plunged 
in the garden where they will make new growth, flower, and 
produce berries for another season. 

Cyclamen, while not so popular as a few years ago, are 
still Christmas plants. Like the cherries, they prefer a cool, 
airy position where they will get plenty of sun and an 
abundant supply of water. With such conditions, the plants 
should bloom for several weeks and keep in excellent health, 
but should these conditions be changed, the leaves will soon 
turn yellow and the flower stems rot. It is possible to keep 
these plants for flowering the second year, although the results 
do not often warrant one’s doing so. It is much better to buy a 
new plant next Christmas. 

Gardenia plants are being offered for sale at Christmas 
time in increasing numbers each year and they always find 
favor among flower lovers. The beauty and fragrance of the 
flower and the lovely, shiny, dark green foliage undoubtedly 
have a great deal to do with their popularity. Generally con- 
sidered to be difficult plants to grow in the house, many people 
are wary of them, but from the experiences published in 
Horticulture, it is evident that some others have learned suc- 
cessful methods of treating them. A moist atmosphere with a 
warm even temperature between 60 and 70 degrees is essential. 
Tepid water should be used when watering the plants. 

Kalanchoes are always interesting plants with their masses of 
starry, brick-red flowers rising on slender stems from the thick, 
succulent-like foliage. Up to a few years ago, they could not 
be flowered successfully for Christmas, but improved cultural 
methods have added them to the holiday list. They dislike 
too much water, in fact they will live if the soil is dry for 
several weeks, but this treatment is not to be reeommended— 
a moderate, constant supply of moisture is much better. The 
ideal location in the house is a cool, light and airy sill of an 
east window. After flower- 
ing, the plants may be cut 
back and repotted to make 
larger specimens for next 
year. During the Summer 
they do well if plunged in 
the garden where they will 
have sun about half the day 
and where they can be watered 
easily. 

Otaheite oranges and kum- 
quats are more plentiful in 
the stores than they have been 
for years. It is doubtful if 
there is another flowering or 
fruiting house plant which 
remains in good condition for 
a longer period than these. 
The miniature orange and 
yellow fruits begin to color 
in October and November 
and last well into the late 
Winter. A relatively cool and 
light location is ideal. Care 
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must be taken when watering, however, since while they ap- 
preciate being moist, they will not tolerate water standing 
around their roots. The fruit will begin to drop during the 
latter part of February or the first of March and then the 
plants should be cut back a little and top-dressed with fresh 
soil. Beautiful waxy white and sweetly fragrant flowers will 
appear during May and June and when they drop, new fruit 
will form. When this has happened, the plants may be plunged 
in a slightly shady spot in the garden where the new fruit may 
develop and the foliage take on a glossy green color. Before 
frost, the plants must be returned to the house. 

Poinsettias, too, are regaining the position of popularity 
which they held some years ago with the many new varieties 
of white, pink, and red kinds. Special attention must be paid 
to prevent the plants from getting a chill. They prefer a 
temperature of about 70 degrees during the day and one of 
not lower than 65 degrees at night. Failure to meet these 
requirements will mean an almost immediate loss of foliage. 
Lack of sufficient sunshine and too much or too little water 
will produce a similar result. Place the plants in a sunny 
window and allow them to get just dry enough before water- 
ing and they will reward you with a good display of color 
for two or three weeks. When the leaves begin to drop natu- 
rally, dry the plants off and store them in a fairly warm cellar 
until late March or April. At that time they should be severely 
pruned, repotted in a heavy soil and restored to light and 
moisture. After the warm weather has definitely arrived, they 
may be plunged in the garden but they are much better off 
in the house. Although proper attention will produce flowers 
the second year, the care and disappointments hardly warrant 
the average amateur attempting this difficult feat. 


Mosquitoless Pools in Prospect 


ROM the ‘‘Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth Annual Meet- 

ing of the New Jersey Mosquito Extermination Associa- 
tion’’ comes an interesting bit of information about pools. 
It was found that bladderwort plants eliminated all the mos- 
quitos, the larve of which dive down beneath the surface of 
the water to feed, where they become entrapped in the vacuum 
sacs of the plant. The larve of the malaria mosquito, how- 
ever, swim and feed at the surface of the water and are thus 
not captured by the bladderwort. Yet, according to the 


bulletin, there is still some hope for the control of these pests: 


Insects have been brought in with the bladderwort. Whirligig beetles 
appeared on the surface; also back swimmers, water striders, and water 
boatmen. Within another week these insects had gained complete control even 
of the malaria mosquitos. 

Furthermore, it is felt that the ripples of the whirligig 


beetles, the darting and tumbling of the silver-sided back 
swimmer, and the skipping of the water strider all add interest 
to the pool as well as have their utilitarian aspect. 


Prize Winning Wreath 
The wreath at the right was awarded the first prize and the 
one at the left the second prize. Mullein was criticized as out 
of season. See Page 478. 
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HARDY LILIES 

Of these we have a wide selection 
including many unusual varieties 
all ready for prompt shipment. 





DISTINCTIVE SIGNS and FOOTSCRAPERS 


We have over 75 varieties. Collec- 
tion of 12 easily germinated kinds | | 
post free for $2.00. 





Strong flowering bulbs: 50 cents 
each, $5.00 doz. Mammoth bulbs: 
75 cents each, $7.50 per doz. 


Catalogues free on request 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


$8.50 $8.50 
Hand Wrought Iron—Sign Plate 4% x 18 
Horses, Natural Colors, Full Bodied 
Signs Lettered as Desired 
U Garden Accessories 
THE GARDEN SHOP 
28 CHURCH ST., WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Tel. Wel. 1993 
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A Superb Christmas Gift 
5 A COMPLETE 


GARDEN 


we LIBRARY- 
Ng IN ONE VOLUME 


THINK OF IT !! CAN BE 
YOURS FOR ONLY *%3-25 u's" 


THE GARDENER’S 


OMNIBUS 


Edited by E. I. Farrington 


is the most complete and practical garden book ever 
published. It has over 600 contributors, over 600 
lovely illustrations, almost 1000 pages, over 5000 
references in the index. 


A book by Gardeners - - for Gardeners 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


Make Checks Payable to ‘‘Horticulture”’ 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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“Twice a Month” 


As HORTICULTURE is your garden maga- 
zine, why not let your friends enjoy and profit 
from it too? 

Have this magazine say a “Merry Christmas” 
for you twice each month for the coming 12 
months. It is just the gift your garden friends will 
want — useful, original, practical, and timely. 
Packed with garden information, it is a gift they 
will constantly use. 

Mail the coupon now. Enclose a dollar for each 
friend you wish to remember. 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS 


The flower of exquisite 
fragrance! Easy to grow 
indoors—in bowls with 
pebbles and water. Plant 
bulbs in succession—have Sy 
beautiful blooms from ¥Y 
Christmas to March. 
Sent postpaid. Free Bulb 
Catalog. 
HENRY A. DREER 
300 DREER BLDG. 
PHILA., PA. 


Let this Bartlett 


Jointed Tree Trimmer do the stretching 


you don’t have to climb a 
Ladder when you use this 
Pruner, made in sections 4 
feet long. It joins together 
easily to make an 8, 12 or 16 
foot pole. 

The Compound Lever 
head makes the large limbs 
cut as easy as the small. 

Price 
8 foot—2 sections . . .$6.60 
12-foot—3 sections ... 8.25 
16-foot—4 sections ... 9.90 
Sent, prepaid, if your dealer 
doesn’t them. Ask for 
catalog on other Pruning Tools 
and tree surgeons’ supplies. 


BARTLETT M’‘F’G CO. 
3021 E. GRAND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 








CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 


Neat, Cheap and Durable, Summer or Winter 
5 ft. wide; any height to 6 ft. 
12c per sq. ft. 
Special coldframe covers, $2.15 
Prices f.o.b. Philadelphia 
CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1204 E. Washington Lane 











J § PROTECT 
YOUR ROSES 


From Insects and Disease 

“&) TRI-OGEN is an amazing 

spray that gives complete 

~ plant protection. Positively 

controls blackspot and mil- 

dew; kills insect pests. Stim- 

. ulates luxuriant growth. For 

sale by garden supply stores. If unable 
to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI- OGEN 


Rose Mfg. Co.,208Ogen Bidg., Phila., 











Christmas Collection 
We will ship, large Gladiolus bulbs, 
correctly labeled, carefully wrapped, 
4 each, Prepaid for $3.00. 

BLUE ADMIRAL GOLDEN FLAME 
FREDERICK CHRIST JUNIATA 
GEORGETTE EASSE 
GERTRUDE 

SWENSON 
GOLDEN CUP 

Write for List, showing many other 

SPECIAL $2 and $3 Collections 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


When writing advertisers 
please mention 
HORTICULTURE 





HORTICULTURE 


New Hardy Chrysanthemums 


ORTH and west of the Great Lakes, garden chrysanthe- 
mums that are supposed to be early and hardy very 
seldom develop highly desirable qualifications. The new 
Korean hybrids are hardier than most so-called hardy garden 
chrysanthemums, but they usually are too slow to come into 
bloom, and so the gardener grower is disappointed. 

Hardy garden chrysanthemums are a most desirable flower, 
but gardeners who have no greenhouse have become discour- 
aged with repeated disappointments with chrysanthemums, 
year after year. They long for chrysanthemums as vigorous 
as dandelions. 

In my garden more than 80 named varieties of the earliest, 
hardiest garden chrysanthemums have been tested during the 
past few seasons, including all the named varieties of Korean 
hybrids. Except Korean and Cushion type chrysanthemums, 
nearly all of these varieties are killed the first Winter, even 
if not severe. 

So the development of two new varieties of really early, 


The new hardy chrysanthemum Dean Kay is extremely floriferous. 


hardy chrysanthemums of fine color and form and very free 
blooming, is a real event for the amateur gardener. At last, 
there are two such new, early chrysanthemums. This year the 
first blooms opened July 4. One is a very vigorous plant, 
with numberless apple-blossom-pink blooms, about two 
inches across. One plant will make a mound of pink some four 
or more feet across and about 30 inches high. Somehow they 
show few if any faded flowers, unlike Queen Cushion, for 
instance. This new ‘“‘mum’”’ has been named Dean Kay for 
George F. Kay, dean of liberal arts, State University of Iowa, 
and an internationally recognized authority on glacial geology. 

The other of these new, early chrysanthemums is a much 
smaller plant, but has larger blooms, about two and one-half 
inches across, which are deep yellow, opening orange. It has 
been named My Lady. These new chrysanthemums are earlier 
than hardy asters and last longer. 

—H. Roy Mosnat. 

Belle Plaine, Iowa. 
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UNUSUAL PLANTS 


PLANTS DEVELOPED FOR DEFINITE 
LANDSCAPE AND GARDEN NEEDS 


HYBRID YEWS ... strains that give 
the beauty of Old English Yew 
Hedges, yet hardy enough to thrive 
in the tough climate of New England. 
They not only provide hedges of dis- 
tinction, but are fine plants for speci- 
men or group use. 

We major also in the hardier Ever- 
green Shrubs . . . Rhododendrons, 
Andromedas, Laurels, for instance. 
And a general line of Hardy Garden 
Material, besides. 

Your request will bring our new catalog 

. . @ garden book as unusual 
as our plants 


WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM eee 
FRAMINGHAM 














Holiday Special! 


Of evergreen sprays, cones and 
berries with red Christmas candle. 


Little-Tree Farms 
Framingham Centre Mass. 


























TREES 


All sizes and varieties—planted wherever you want them—at prices 
that are worthwhile investigating. 


ame and Expert Advice Without Obligation 
Cavity Work—Pruning—Fertilizing 


WHITE & FRANKE,INC. 
30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. 


Asp. 4204-4205 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 

Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton 
Winter Term in Boston 
WINTER TERM starts JAN. 3, 1939 
John A. Parker, S8.B.,M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. * Write for Catalog 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





HIMALAYAN LILIES: Lilium giganteum, 
Lowii, Wallichianum dollars 5/—, Ochra- 
ceum, sulphureum 6/25, neilgherrense, 
nepalense 7/50 and aa gp mang 8/75c per 
dozen. Postage, packing extra. Cash and 
permit-tag with order. Mrs. P. Kohli, 
Baramula, Kashmir, India. 





DIFFERENT GIFTS for particular people! 
Hearth Strings in any color combinaton. 
Gourd Houses for birds — $1.00 and up. 
Send for free list to the Gourd House, 
Bloomfield, Conn. 





TO ROCK GARDEN LOVEBS: A rare gift. 
Give a Petrified Sea Plant, beautiful and 
everlasting. Prices $2 to $15. From The 
oo Sea Gardens, Saratoga Springs, 





ALPINE SEEDS: 8 New Oollections—$1 
each. Descriptive list free. A. Dutrannoit, 
Bruges, Belgium. 














GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Practical 
subjects for the Home Dirt Gardener. 
Special rates for small clubs. HAROLD T. 
BENT, 14 Edgell Road, Framingham 
Centre, Mass. 
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ess BYINN Giant 
y a |'N NIAS 


of 
of each, all 4 postpaid 
for 10¢, Send dime today! 
Seed C meal 


Best flowers and vegetables, 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 868 Burpee Big Philadelphia 








) 

THE WORLD'S FINESTIRIS 
Growing Stations on Both Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 
Every known type of IRIS in the world, 
tested varieties. My Washington-Grown 
Jumbo Bearded Iris Plants will amaze you. 
Every garden lover has need of my 1939 
Iris Catalog, richly illustrated in color. 
Write for your copy, free. 


Dent! WAYMAN 





DEPT. BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 
a” : More than a mere Catalog. 
A Little It gives you the unvar- 
BOOK nished truth about Roses. 
Also valuable Cultural Sug- 

Abo t gestions. It is easy to grow 

u Roses the Peterson way. 


The book is FREE; writ 
ROSES” | na is write 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, INc. 
MAIL: BOX 45, FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 


Hardy Northern Grown 


For Fall or Spring Planting 
Send for Attractive Variety 
and Price List 


MOUNT BAKER NURSERIES 
Sumas, Washington 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 

L. SHERMAN ADAMS Co. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 


i R i § Be Choosy! 


We have for 15 years, and you 
will find the results in our 
catalogue. Dept. H. 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
West Hartford Conn. 




















For Trees, Shrubs and Perennials 


Write or Call 
BAY STATE NURSERIES 
North sen 5 Mass. 


Tel. Rockland 26 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
New Catalogue sent on receipt of Ten Cents 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILLS 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 














EXETER 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY 
Newfields Road 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


HOWARD R. RICH 
Tuberous Begonias 
Lilies in Variety 


Catalogue and full information 
mailed on request. 


HOWARD R. RICH 
Atlantic, Maine 


Box 144 











HORTICULTURE 


The Care of Grape Vines 


N A little circular entitled ‘‘“Grape Pruning,’’ Professor F. E. 
Gladwin, in charge of the vineyard laboratory of the state 
experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., gives directions for the 
pruning and training of grapes, asserting that these two opera- 
tions are quite distinct and have two entirely different ends 
in view. Professor Gladwin writes: 

Before attempting to prune grapes, the pruner must understand how the 
grape bears its crop. The fruit is borne near the base of the shoots of the 
current season and the shoots are borne on the wood of the previous year's 
growth. Assuming that a thrifty Concord grape vine should yield 15 pounds 
of grapes, provision must be made for a sufficient number of bunches of 
grapes to give the desired yield. As each shoot bears two or three bunches 
which will weigh from one-quarter to one-half a pound, it will be necessary 
to leave 15 to 30 shoots on the canes of the preceding year. Pruning consists 
of selecting the canes that supply the required number of shoots and removing 
the remaining canes. 

Grapes are also pruned to make well-proportioned plants with the parts 
so disposed that the vines are to the highest degree manageable in the vineyard. 
This is ‘‘training.’’ Grape growers usually speak of both operations as ‘‘prun- 
ing,”’ but it is well to keep in mind that the two have different objectives. 


Winter pruning is advocated, although it is stated that 
pruning can be done without danger of injuring the vines at 
any time after the leaves drop in the Fall until the buds swell 
in the Spring, providing the wood is not actually frozen at 
the time. However, pruning should be delayed until after a 
heavy freeze in the Fall so that immature wood will be killed 
and withered and can thus be easily identified and removed. 
Following general directions on pruning and on the construc- 
tion and care of the trellis, Professor Gladwin tells about the 
training of grapes in the eastern United States. The four 
methods commonly used in this state are described and illus- 
trated, including the Chautauqua, the Keuka High Renewal, 
the Single-stem Four-cane Kniffen, and the Umbrella Kniffen 
systems. A copy of the circular may be obtained upon request 
to the station. 


Coal Hods in Gardens 


I USE a coal hod in my gardening work for carrying loam 
or sand or water. It balances so well that it is easy to carry 
filled with earth. If I am mixing fertilizer with compost or 
peat moss to scatter on my lawn, I find the coal hod especially 
useful to carry the mixture about the lawn. A small scoop to 
scatter the compost is a most desirable tool to have at hand. 
It is easier to scoop out of the sloping inside of the coal hod 
than out of a pail. 

My measurements for fertilizing the lawn for several years 
are written in my note book, as so much fertilizer to each 
coal hod of peat or compost, and so many coal hods to 1,000 
square feet of lawn. This has proved a very satisfactory 
method. 

—Frances R. Williams. 


Winchester, Mass. 
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BISHOP ag all BIRD FEEDER 


= Durably built of 
\ rustic hemlock with 
| 





glass top. Easily at- 
i tached towindowsill. 


WELLES L. BISHOP 
-«- Meriden, Conn. 


A MAP of FLORIDA for GARDEN LOVERS 
Endorsed by Florida Federation of 
Garden Clubs 


Gay Map in six colors, 25 x 22 inches 
Full descriptive guide on back 


$1.00 in mailing tube postpaid 
Remit to Garden Club of ‘2 Country 


Ormond Beach, 














An attractive and 
practical Bird Feeding 
Stotion. made of bam- 
boo. 24 x 24 inches. 
Ducroed jade green 
Hangs from window 
frame. porch or tree 
Easily attached 

$3.00 postpaid 

Patented 
The birds love them 


~ EDWARD GAY BUTLER 
BOYCE. VIRGINIA 


GROW THEM INDOORS 

by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 
Most complete and fastest selling 
book on HOUSE PLANTS. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED $1.75 


At All Bookstores 
HALE CUSHMAN & FLINT, BOSTON 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. Published monthly, it is 
official organ of the National Association of 
Gardeners and the American Rock Garden 

















Society. Each issue brings a wealth of sound, 
practical, and up-to-date gardening informa- 
tion. Subscription price, $2.00 a year, 25c a 
copy. Trial subscription, 7 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Ne 


PATENTS PENDING 
the HORMONE POWDER 
1 Ib. can, $5.00 Booklet on Request 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Ambler Pa. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 
Offers you the rare and finer types 
of Alpine Plants besides many of 
the beautiful and inexpensive well 
known varieties. 


Free catalogue on CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


Seeds of 
































NEW SHOP FOR 
Christmas Greens 


Unusual wreaths, swags, garlands and trees 
Individual plans for your fireside or entrance 
Church and club decorations 
Flowering plants and table decorations 
Loose greens, cones, and berries 


Christmas Gift Memberships $5.00 to $50.00 


(choice fresh flowers once or twice a week to May Day) 


THE FLOWER CLUB 


491 CONCORD AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE 
(On Routes 2 and 16 at the Fresh Pond Traffic Circle) 
Tels. Tro. 1808-1840 


Davw Doran MARGARET HELBURN 








Rare Plants | 


Gentians, Tree Peonies, Unusual 
Anemones, New Delphiniums, Water 
Lilies, with a thousand others as in- 
teresting. Unique catalog. Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE “New jensey 


GOURDS 


Prize Winning Ornamentals 


Including many warted and colored 
varieties 


Doz. $1.00; prepaid $1.25 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
1213 Faneuil Hall Square Boston 


PEAT MOSS 


1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 
100 Ibs. Bone Meal ............ $3.00 
100 Ibs. Pul. Sheep or Cow Manure .. be 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... 


Special Low Prices in Quantity. Est. ad 
Philadelphia phone, CHEstnut Hill 5454 
EB. i. , LINE 


























LEXINGTON, PA. 
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Dees Be Ob WHE. os iv wesc cc dies ccbecsiencn cess 442 
to fill gaps in borders—L. H. Allen ........... 466 
Daisy as a house plant, Tahoka—Mrs. E. M. Babb .. 38 
from South Africa, Blue ............+-eeee0% 126 
Livingston—O. W. Wood ..........-+-eeeees 251 
The Oolorado rock—B. J. Hayward ........... 28 
Daphne, Chalk to stimulate—A. McCune .......... 279 
cneorum, 93, 222; A. H. Smith, 384; OC. L. Hay ..479 
cneorum and chalk—O. H. Blake ............ 326 
cneorum, Pronunciation and care of .......... 364 
cneorum, Protection for—D. V. Brodie ........ 279 
Daylilies in the South, New Stout—W. Hayward ....308 
that bloom in the Fall—S. R. Popov .......... 105 
with rosy-pink coloring—A. B. Stout ......... 226 
Daylily Boutonniere—A. B. Stout ................ 380 
Delphinium blacks, Control of ..........-..++++- 190 
bloom, The season's first—F. W. Schumacher . .312 
diagnoses, Mistakes in—G. W. Phillips ....... 402 
growers pool their opinions .................. 156 
I elie os ales «0.9 500s 660 oes ei 284 
seeds, Choice—B. R. Tinker ...............+. 204 
COR SS By SOND cc vecesevacveeocses 204 
I oo nn 06 605s Kee s-6 see Seka e ee 307 
Delphiniums, New type and colors—G. W. Phillips ..418 
EY ge ote Gah Os a0 64:0 wee enae SW 4ie 231 
Two good dwarf—O. W. Wood ............... 88 
Deutzias, New—J. H. McFarland ................. 280 
Dianthus Rose Cushion—N. J. Yeomans .......... 124 
I, 6 nk won chk 9-4 5:0:09-60 44 000 08.505 43 
Digitalis, Curious forms of—O. P. Ball ............ 91 
Disbudding for finer blooms—0O. D. Wedrick ....... 188 
Dogwoods, When buying pink—M. R. Jacobs ....... 13 
Draba haynaldi, Growing—O. W. Wood ........... 866 
Ss cat adaerainh anaes sesh eenstwkad 43 
Dutch elm disease, New discoveries in ............ 172 
Dwarfed trees for amateurs—R. A. Anderson ...... 188 
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Hasthwormes, MxtermineGng .......ccccscccccescss 389 
Earthworms, Value of, 880; (RG) ..........eee0e. 381 
Echeveria retusa hybrida—Mrs. J. C. Darnell ...... 332 
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hedge, Chinese—H. W. Geromanos ........... 279 
I iain oa gta 6.4.05 o¥4.-010.9.040608 364 
The quick-growing Chinese ................. 102 
tied in knot at Tomah, Wis. (RG) ............ 227 
Wethersfield, Conn. (RG) ..........-ccceves 443 
IED 6 5.6 0. sin v's selene cbse 8238 
Elscholtzia farquhari—M. L. Hellings ............ 162 
Eschscholtzia, Monarch art shades of— 
Soe ghagadic.os 689 See een 810 
Euonymus, An overlooked—V. H. Ries ............ 212 
Fast-growing evergreen—V. H. Ries .......... 250 
Eupatoriums, Various—H. T. Koehler ............ 462 
Evergreen for rockeries—Mrs. J. O. Darnell ....... 426 
CS FIT eee 408 
Evergreens, Fertilizers for, 365; G. G. Nearing ..... 427 
rrr res? 818, 314 
Late planting of—R. M. Wyman ............. 455 
pT PPT oT eee 8838 
Jf 4 See re re ere ee 80 
a. er ee reer 442 
Exhibit in Switzerland, International ............. 84 
Exhibitions, Coming ....... 19, 35, 55, 75, 92, 189, 167, 


215, 235, 255, 271, 287, 303, 319, 
335, 351, 371, 391, 411, 431, 467 


Exhibits at the flower shows, Unique .............. 121 
F 
Fall color in the shrub border—G. A. Sweetser ...... 17 
PN Be Se 65 ws.5 5.66 enc cbetesteveccen 126 
Federated Garden Olubs of New York ............ 416 
Felicia amelloides, a blue daisy from South Africa . ..126 
bergeriana—B. J. Hayward ................. 106 
Fertilizer 4-12-4, How to apply ...............25 864 
affects marigold size—M. R. Jacobs .......... 463 
Fertilizers for evergreens, 365; G. G. Nearing ...... 427 
Pe Se i I 6 6:5 v0 6045605 sévecscoencves 292 
Pi, ee I ED hiv 6 650-00 vecesevcceeass 83 
Fire-pink provides vivid red—M. R. Jacobs ........ 161 
Fleece-vine poisons Japanese beetles—M. Y. Gibbon. .204 
Flower arrangement course in New York .......... 5 
arrangement views of Mrs. Constance Spry .... 10 
SED 50 eee nethwcincieccsesewsresoe 63 
boxes at Oazenovia, N. Y.—J. Cowles ......... 811 
boxes on streets of Bloomsburg, Pa. (RG) ..... 282 
combinations, Pleasing—Mrs. F. Leininger ....228 
holder, An inexpensive—©. P. Ball ........... 108 
preservation discussion—M. B. Bradley ....... 13 
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GROW, BOGWOM 2. ccccccccssccvcccces 83, 151, 340 
EE 0 9.0850 3.000000000% 4, 122, 174, 175 
GE cg oon o etd ie tcteasussian 83, 199 
show, Garden Club of Virginia (lily) ......... 291 
Pee eee 436 
CE: Se EE, 6 Scns 3) cos cawvsecsvcen 122 
show, Houston, Texas (camellia) ............ 42 
show, Junior Garden Club .................. 220 
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show, Nassau Oounty Horticultural Society, N. Y. 396 
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show, Philadelphia .....42, 122, 166, 356, 376, 436 
show photographs, Boston . .147, 148, 150, 151, 158 
show photographs, Chicago ...... o<eeiees 174,177 
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show photographs, New York ... .146, 149,208, 209 


show photographs, Philadelphia .............. 152 
show photographs, St. Louis ................ 177 
show photographs, Toronto ............. 175, 176 
i I <, 6 os oo Fs bck oe tcecnseses 473 
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show season, Summing up the ............... 199 
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shows, festivals and pilgrimages ............. 92 
ES CR eer a 83 
shows past and present (RG) .............55. 45 
shows, Sportsmanship in—V. H. Ries ......... 91 
i EN IEEE 5 5 woes ct ce ewes vweeeves 147 
Plowering-maple—A. Johanning ..............++: 110 
Flowers arranged in the English manner ........... 64 
to be tested this year, New ..............008. 6 
Poliage plants for Winter window gardens ......... 43 
ee ere 44 
Foote, Mrs. Harriet R., rose garden ............... 259 
Forget-me-nots, Experience with—R. Vasumpaur .. .367 
Forsythia grows in shade—F. J. Porter, Jr. ........ 426 
in bloom—A. M. S. Pridham ................ 163 
Foxgloves often overlooked, Perennial—H. M. Fox .. 27 
Fragrance, Warmth and flower—R. Parker ........ 868 
Freesias, An amateur’s methods with—-R. A. Anderson 47 
Fruit from flowers never pollenized (RG) .......... 282 
I os icc a oo bass teeese se 416 
SOD Dy GE GO vk wc ceccseviveeooecs 203 
EF eee ee 856 
PRN; FP UOe GE GHME « ov wis bscesssweevecces 356 
ripening give off ethylene gas (RG) .......... 381 
Fungicide dyed green for lawns (RG) ............ 297 
G 
Gadgets, Helpful garden—J. G. Hootman .......... 268 
Gage, Dr. and Mrs. Homer, Exhibit of (Cover) ...... 141 
es cack e cer avesesenees 61 
Galiums, Long-flowering—OC. W. Wood ............ 298 
Garden accents, Autumn’s—J. H. McFarland ....... 422 
at Shipley School, Excellent cottage (RG) ...... 329 
ES ee IES ov novia pues ct usescesa 416 
bloom the year around—I. M. Nichols ......... 13 
Center at Stockbridge (RG) ...............- 9 
eee nikon as hha 640s 65 48g 239 
club pilgrimage, Natches ............se000:. 5, 42 
Club program, New York Federated .......... 396 
Clubs, Forward-looking ........ccccccccscees 419 
CE Vaee Ge GED aS 40s 6.06 cas cee ewecs 443 
combinations, Tested—H. E. Bachman ........ 800 
days at Pennsylvania State Oollege ...340, 356, 415 
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Lighting methods for—E. Woolley ........... 293 
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named for Dr. Wilson, Illinois ............... 291 
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practices in New Jersey—Mrs. A. M. Gibson.... 18 
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work as the season closes .................. 399 
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Gardeners’ “Roundup” in Oregon ................. 452 
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Gardener’s travel book announced ................ 830 
Gardenia plants in the home—W. E. Lenk ......... 463 

plants, Success with—E. M. Patterson ........ 439 
Gardenias as house plants .................00000: 429 

in New Jersey—H. E. Connett ............... 479 

Success with—E. E. Rose ................0. 479 
Gardening belongs to adults (RG) ................ 459 

practiced by the Zuni Indians (Cover) ........ 276 
Gardens laid out as they are, Why ................ 11 

inside double windows—J. Woodward ........ 214 
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of Mexico Oity, Floating—M. R. Oase ........ 130 

open, Greystone, Samuel Untermyer .......... 220 
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open, Philadelphia suburbs .................. 200 

open, Westchester County .................. 200 

which need no cultivation—G.H. Pring ........ 221 
Gardner Museum, Exhibit of Isabella Stewart (RG) ..459 
Gentians and turtleheads—S. F. Hamblin .......... 400 
Geranium cuttings, How to make—B. R. Buxton .. .314 

Ivy, “Sunset’”—B. R. Buxton ................ 281 
Geraniums over Winter, Keeping ................ 364 
GlaGiets Sbinemed By CHTIS ... nc ccc cee cc ccece 364 
Gladiolus display at Boston show ................ 840 

a iee dc scceseses eee 181 

Society, New England (RG) ................ 181 
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a oon ce pais 286, 364 
Glory-of-the-Sun bulbs—T. A. Weston ............ 129 
Gloxinias from seeds and tubers ................. 71 
Glue to keep flower petals on (RG) .............. 246 


Glycerine keeps Autumn leaves fresh—M. Y. Gibbon 183 
Golden-Bell announces Spring—A. M. 8S. Pridham . .163 
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for wall arrangements—M. R. Jacobs ......... 385 

the best use of—H. Tillinghast ....... 425 

Grammatophyllum speciosum (RG) .............. 460 
“Grandmother’s Garden,” Westfield, Mass., awarded 
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Grapes, Growing better white—R. Chansler ........ 98 
White—Dr. W. G. Kendall ........sccccceces 183 
Grass substitute, A good—R. D. Pearce .......... 251 
to choose for shady places ............-+e40- 222 
Greenwich Village, Gardening in—H. R. Sowden... .384 
Ground cover, An overlooked—-V. H. Ries ......... 72 
cover under maple trees—J. H. Bissland ...... 466 
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plants, Shadbushes for—N. J. Yeomans ....... 888 
plants, Two low—J. H. McFarland ............ 12 
Helenium’s bad habit, Correcting ................ 242 
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Herb garden at Brooklyn Botanic Garden .......... 436 
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Everblooming climbing—A. Johanning ....... 107 
“Hooked rugs” at flower shows, Floral ............ 839 
Hormone subject, A new angle to (RG) ........... 266 
Hormones not a substitute for skill ............... 812 
Horticultural Congress, International ............. 122 
“Horticulture,” Way to preserve—N. J. Yeomans .. .248 
Horticulturists in politics (RG) ...............5- 266 
House plant garden, Starting a .................. 457 
plant seldom seen—Mrs. J. C. Darnell ........ 832 
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plants, Changed methods of growing .......... 26 
plants that will grow without soil .......... 24, 25 
Huckleberry confusion, Box—-M. R. Jacobs ........ 455 
Humor at garden club meetings ..............0+5. 66 
Hurricane in New England, Lessons from .......... 895 
Hurricanes in New England (RG) ................ 421 
Hutchinsias, Management of—O. W. Wood ......... 112 
Hyacinth beds, Tulips in—J. H. Bissland .......... 387 
Hyacinths and Spring bulbs—J. H. McFarland ..... 201 
in glasses, Growing—J. L. Russell ............ 438 
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Influence of one plant on another ...............4- 330 
Insect damage in Winter—G. G. Nearing .......... 54 
Institute for garden club members at Lake George .. .308 
International Peace Garden ......ccssccccccccess 828 
Iris, A diminutive native—B. J. Hayward ......... R 
collection, Making an—R. Wayman ........... 299 
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tectorum from seed—J. Forester ............. 204 
tectorum in Illinois—N. J. Yeomans .......... 119 
tectorum in Washington—G. 8S. Rousseau ...... 161 
tectorum in West Virginia—A. Schley ........ 99 
tectorum, Success with—E. 8. Foote .......... 279 
tuberosa misnamed—M. R. Oampbell ......... 464 
Irises and lime, Hexagona—M. R. Oampbell ........ 2538 
Reviewing the season’s best—E. N. Nesmith .. .263 
Ivy as a ground cover, Geranium ................ 69 
Getting rid of poison, 359; E. O. Orpet ........ 404 
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beetle found to be spreading ................ 220 
beetles and primroses—R. V. Stix ............ 811 
beetles, Fleece-vine poisons—M. Y. Gibbon ....204 
dwarf trees to Arnold Arboretum (RG) ....... 245 
Job's tears, The true—R. Layton ................ 444 
Jonquils for the garden—J. O. Wister ............ 848 
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Labels, Permanent writing on zinc 
Lachenalia bulbs planted in late Fall (RG) 
Lamp-post flowers, Another city with—S. H. G. Bright 295 
Larkspur for the rock garden—R. 8S. Sturtevant 270 
Laurel and rhododendrons, Removing seed pods 
from—C. P. Ball 
in Connecticut and western Massachusetts 
Laurie, Professor, on keeping cut flowers 
Lawn grass substitutes, Searching for—T. H. Everett 344 
improvement program 
in Spring, Care of 
maintenance program—E. L. Cole 
school in Philadelphia, Dr. Fred V. Grau talks at 84 
Summer care of—G. A. Sweetser 
Toadstools in 
Lawns, An SOS from frazzled 
Control of chinch bugs in 
Eradicating moss from 
Green fungicide for (RG) 
not necessary, Mulching of 
on shaded area, Successful—H. B. Sprague .... 
Pests which ruin 
Leaf beetles in the Summer garden 
Lecture announcements 
by Mrs. Constance Spry 
course for Ohio clubs 
course in Connecticut 
on gourds 
Lectures for garden clubs 
in Chicago, Garden 
Leisure, Useful 
Leucocoryne bulbs from Chile (RG) 
Liatris scariosa alba 
Library accessions in Boston 
accessions in Philadelphia 
Lice on asters and zinnias, Root 
Lighting the garden—-E. Woolley 
Lilac grown from seed—H. C. Van Eaton 
Largest in the United States (RG) 
named for Miss Preston—D. Wyman 
Lilacs, daphnes and peonies, Soil for 
Hybrids of Syringa vulgaris (RG) 
in the Fall, Transplanting 
New England turns to 
Transplanting 
Lilies, English ways with 
from seed, Growing—J. R. W. Barrette 
in Maryland, Guernsey—N. R. Stevens 
not blooming, Regal 
Lilium monadelphum—cC. L. Shride 
regale X-ray (RG) 
Lily growers’ field day 
growers, Information for—Mrs. M. Fox 
-of-the-Valley, Pink—E. Johnson 
The blackberry 
which blooms very early—O. L. Shride 
Lime in the garden, Use of 
lines in an athletic field—W. S. Lapp 
Use of (RG) 
Lincoln Memorial Garden, Illinois has first 
Locust, The thornless honey 
Lowthorpe School, New appointments at the 
Lupin seeds germinate quickly—H. U. Holzer 
Lupins, Controlling aphids on—G. A. Sweetser 
Experiences with—J. Oxycedrus 
Free seeds of perennial—G. N. Terziev 
Russell, 6; (RG) 45; T. A. Weston 
Lypinus lyalli, a western alpine in the East— 
Mrs. E. M. Babb 
Lycoris radiata not Guernsey lily—E. O. Orpet 


Magnolia blossoms in the North—S. Y. Caldwell .... 
liliflora .... 
stellata from seed—H. 0. Van Eaton 
Magnolias, The time for planting 
Manda, W. Albert, memorial 
Manure, A substitute for liquid 
Artificial 
Maple, Decorative shrubby—W. B. Hurton 
forces early, Red-leaved Japanese (RG) 
Marigold Burpee Gold 
Harmony—D. Keller 
size, Fertilizer affects—-M. R. Jacobs 
Yellow Crown 
Marigolds in poor soil—A. M. Gibson 
New scentless (RG) 
Maryland, Gardens of historic (RG) 
Mathiola bicornis and Hesperis tristis, Disagreement 
about—B. Harkness 
Matricaria tchihatchewi, a good grass substitute— 
R. D. Pearce 
Melampodium cinereum—B. J. Hayward 
Men’s Garden Club convention 
Miami, Tropical trees in 
Mice, New control for orchard 
Microscope in the garden—E. W. Melson ....:..... 309 
Mirror to reflect landscape (RG) 
Mock orange, Fragrance in (RG) 
Moles, Getting rid of—H. V. Fox 
Montbretia season, Planning a long—.J. L. Russell .. 
Moon as guide to planting 
phases in verse—E. R. Orosier 
planting discussion, 155; (RG) 
Mownflowers, Morning glories and—B. J. Bates 
Morning glories in pots, Growing—R. A. Anderson 
glories throughout the day—H. R. Sowden .... 
Mosquitoes, Plant to destroy (RG) 
Mosquitoless pools in prospect 
Moss from lawns, Eradicating 
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Mt. Vernon’s diminutive schoolroom 
Mulches, Experiments with 

The value of Nature’s—P. H. Wright 
Mushrooms and sewage sludge—O. J. Noer 


Narcissi, Poetaz and Poet’s—J. OC. Wister 
Narcissus bulbs, Treatment for 
Nasturtiums in pots, Trained—Mrs. M. W. Faitoute .. 
National Association of Gardeners 85 
Council of State Garden Clubs Cruise to Alaska 
Council Honor Plaque 
Council of State Garden Clubs, South Atlantic 
Regional meeting 60, 239, 276 
Nature Garden Olubs 
Nature’s balance, As to upsetting—E. Hans 
balance, OCC upsetting, 264; A. E. Hyde 
Nepeta hederacea as ground cover under maple 
trees—J. H. Bissland 
Nephthytis afzeli 
New Orleans fiesta 
New York Botanical Garden 
Nierembergia cwrulea (RG) 
hippomanica (RG) 9; W. M. Paterson 
Novelties of 1938 
Nursery visitors, Thoughtless—G. R. Votey 
Nut Growers Association, Northern 


Oleander, Care of 
Orchard in backyard doomed—P. W. Dempsey 
Orchid seed offered for sale (RG) 
Society, American 
Society of California 
Orchids, Attempts to raise ladyslipper (RG) 
for home planting—E. Rosier 
grown as house plants—R. E. Smith 
in bloom, Queen of (RG) 
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Pampas grass plumes, Cutting 
Parallel gradation—V. H. Ries 
gradation at shows, Against—E. A. 8S. Peckham .130 
Passion-flower 
Peach thinnings, Revise ideas on 
tree borers, Time to destroy 
Pear blight and salt—M. R. Jacobs 
Peatmoss aids young trees ... 
use when transplanting 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
Peonies to go into the ground this month 
Peony Association, National 
Exposition, The International 
planting at Dubuque, Iowa (RG) 
show at Cherry Hill Nurseries 
Society, American 
Peperomia, variegated-leaved 
with glossy succulent leaves 
Perennial border, Making over 
Perennials in vegetable gardens—M. N. Andrews . 
of long color range—S. F. Hamblin 
recommended, Ten new 
Two late-flowering—E. P. Dewey 
Pest control, New methods of 
Pests in the garden, June 
Weather conditions favorable to (RG) 
which ruin lawns 
Petals from dropping, A new adhesive to keep 
E. E. Brooks 
Petunia City, Ocala, Florida, known as (RG) 
Scarlet Flare 
Petunias as a border, White Cloud—B. J. Bates 
for porch boxes—Mrs. J. O. Darnell 
on trial 
Philadelphus, Fragrance of (RG) 
Phlox camla, Origin of—R. C. Moncure 
Mildew on 
Miss Lingard, Seedling of—Mrs. F. Leininger .. 
nivalis at home—W. L. Hunt 
The native cleft—S. F. Hamblin 
varieties, Testing new—Mrs. F. Leininger 
Phloxes change color, Do—E. M. Merritt 
Photinia villosa in the border—G. A. Sweetser 
Physostegia Rosy Spire 
White-flowered—R. Vasumpaur 
RS EEE EE NEE err 465 
Pilgrimage to Holland, Garden Lovers’ 
Pimpernel in North Dakota, The scarlet— 
W. E. H. Porter 
Pine cones, Glossy—M. L. Howard 
salt-resistant, Black (RG) 
Plant evolution, Drug speeds 
for edging—R. Vasumpaur 
name questioned—C. P. Ball 
Planting time for bulbs and hardy native plants .... 
Plants for dry soil, Three uncommon—C. W. Wood .. 
for modernistic buildings 
for northern gardens, Worthy—NMrs. F. Leininger 111 
for Philadelphia playgrounds—J. ©. Wister .. 
for special locations—A. Johanning 
in water without soil, Growing 
recommended for border—T. Clapp 
South African (RG) 
without soil, Growing 
Playgrounds, Plants for Philadelphia—J. C. Wister . . 
Poinsettia, Care of Christmas (RG) 
exhibition, Chicago 
from seed—E. N. Adams 
Pomological Society, American 
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Poppies, Care of Oriental—C. W. Wood 
Forcing of Iceland—C. W. Wood 
How to save Oriental 
Poppy, Golden Celandine—M. R. Jacobs 
Yellow Wonder (RG) 
Potatoes, Record crops (RG) 
Potted plants in garden beds—-M. H. Kelly 
Prayer plant, Maranta arundinacea 
Primrose, A highly recommended—C. W. Wood 
for China, A Good—B. J. Hayward 
Primroses and Japanese beetles—R. V. Stix 
Growing English—S. F. Hamblin 
thrive in Michigan—C. W. Wood 
Primula chionantha—B. J. Hayward 
rosea in New York (RG) 
Propagating sterile hybrids—J. H. Heckner 
Protective substance for bulbs, shrubs, ete. (RG) ... 
Pruning methods and tools 
Psylla, One-spray program for 


5, 62, 364, 425, 442, 478 
15, 70, 370, 429, 447 


Rabbits and winter-killing—M. R. Jacobs 
Rag doll as garden equipment—Mrs. F. Leininger ... 
Raspberries recommended 
Replanting by Rotary Club—Dr. M. R. Sharpe 
Rhododendrons damaged by lace bug in Winter— 
G. G. Nearing 
Methods with—-G. G. Nearing 
Pruning and layering—M. R. Jacobs 
Roadside planting, An ideal—0O. D. Wedrick .. 
Rock garden in Colorado 
garden, Larkspur for the—R. S. Sturtevant ....270 
garden, Making a—J. H. Bissland 
Garden Society, American 
garden, The Thompson Memorial 
gardens—coming or going—G. W. Lofberg 
gardens going out of fashion (RG) 
plants in Texas, Golden-flowered— 
Mrs. J. C. Darnell 
Rockeries, Evergreen for—Mrs. J. C. Darnell 
Rose Alice Harding 
Annual for 1938 
Apricot Glow ied ae 
bugs, Copperas for—E. B. Knipe . 
bugs, Iron sulphate to control (RG) 
bugs, Tested remedy for—E. B. Knipe 
comparisons, Red—J. H. MsFarland 
Crimson Glory 
garden at Harrisburg, New municipal 
J. H. McFarland 
garden, Brownell (RG) 
garden in Boston 
gardens in New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania . 
Golden State 
Margaret McGredy in Quissett (RG) 
McGredy’s Sunset 
mulches early, Remove—P. P. Bosley 
Orange Nassau, Hybrid-tea 
show in Pasadena, California 
Society, American 
Roses by modern methods, Planting 
Climbing (RG) 
covered for Winter 
for exhibition, Basket to protect (RG) 
How to prune climbing 
in the Fall catalogues—R. M. Hatton 
on horticultural horizon, New,—R. M. Hatton .. 
Potted—J. L. Legendre 
Pruning of climbing 
shaded with strawberry baskets (RG) 
smaller in August (RG) 
Rubber bands in the garden—T. Smith 


Salt and pear blight—M. R. Jacobs 

effects in Oregon—P. E. Stowell 

water on trees 50 miles inland (RG) 
Salvia, A tall growing—B. Somers 
Sanguisorba canadensis—M. D. Burton 
Sansevierias (RG) 
Sassafras, Fruits of—A.S. DeForest 
Scheepers, John T., Passing of (RG) 
Schizanthus, The Sunset hybrid—H. O. Van Eaton .. 
Scholarships for boys and girls interested in 

horticulture (RG) 

School for gardeners in South 

of Horticulture in Chicago 
Score card for checking one’s garden 
Screwpine at Horticultural Hall 
Seabury, Mrs. Samuel 
Seals, Garden Club and horticultural organization ... 
Seckel, Spelling of (RG) 
Sedum, A unique Mediterraneum—F. Lazenby 

spectabile—A. Johanning 
Sedums as ground covers—B. J. Bates 
Seedling plants, A way to save—M. R. Jacobs 
Seedlings and cuttings started in sand 

with chemicals, Starting—A. A. Dunlap 
Seeds from Washington, No free 

germinate slowly, When 

in boxes in the house, Starting .. 

in the Fall, Sowing 

their likes and dislikes—Mrs. F. Leininger 

which germinate slowly 

Why clip? Crush them—B. R. Buxton 
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co-operating with the 


New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 


sponsoring a 
LECTURE 
by 
DR. W. H. CAMP 


“HUNTING WILD FLOWERS 
IN MEXICO" 





HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 





THURSDAY, JANUARY 12 
at 2:30 P.M. 











THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 





DECEMBER 21, 1938 


“Important Factors in the 
Planting and Care of Trees" 


Mr. J. J. Levison 
* 


PARTICIPATION IN 
WORLD'S FAIR 


The Horticultural Society of New 
York, in co-operation with other gar- 
dening organizations, will be repre- 
sented at the New York World's Fair 
by a five-acre horticultural conces- 
sion to be known as "Hortus, Inc." 
A number of the Society's spring 
and summer shows, details of which 
will be announced from time to time 


in the "Monthly Bulletin," will be held 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


cordially invites its members 
to attend the regular 


1939 LECTURE SERIES 


to be given in the AUDITORIUM of the 
Insurance Company of North America Bldg. 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


at 3 P.M., on Mondays, as follows: 
JANUARY 9 
"Comparison of Floras of the 
Northern Hemisphere" 
Illustrated) 
Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr. 
JANUARY 23 
"Winter Aspect of Trees" 
(Illustrated) 
Professor Frank M. Schrepfer 


FEBRUARY 6 
"Birds, Their Relation to 
Farm and Garden" 


(Illustrated) 
Mr. Wharton Huber 


Members may invite friends to accompany 
them. In addition to the above free lectures, 
a subscription course of practical garden 
lectures, by Mr. David Rust, will start on 
Monday morning, January 23. For details, 
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Free to the members of both societies under the auspices of Hortus, Inc. | address the Secretary. 
Selinum tenuifolium (Cover illustration) .......... 246 Terrariums for the home—C. M. Lamprey ......... 137 Veronica filiformis—V. H. Ries .................. 72 
tenuifolium, Beware of—R. Parker ........... 279 Teucrium chamedrys, J. H. McFarland ............ 12 officinalis, low growing—C. P. Ball ........... 96 
Shadbushes for hedges—N. J. Yeomans ............ 888 nn. 5c pth pa hk OEe daw e ce aado eh we 277 as in nan n'n o ie e Re oe bo ease case 106 
Shade tree conference, National .............. 260, 355 Tiarella cordifolia misnamed—tT. F. Martin ........ 28 Vincas for garden and house—A. Johanning ........ 99 
trees thriving, How to keep ............--+45- 815 es ina a bak anew ees ee wb 390 Violets as garden flowers, Sweet—E. Ellison ....... 802 
Shamrock fails to BICOM .... 2... seer secscescsenes 442 a ee I I fn Se cw rs cessecceees 223 plants with mysterious past ............... .229 
Shasta daisy Admiral Byrd (RG) ............ 297, 298 Ee Ie Oe ID. ooo be vec ccc ceccnswens 259 reappear after many years—G. A. Sweetser .... 47 
daisy, An improved—K. W. Houghton ......... 824 Tree, A remarkable Florida—F. T. White .......... 73 
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in Canada, Fragrant—C. D. Wedrick .......... 267 NN EE Pe er 113 Why trap 1—O. G. ‘Wilson ee ta ae se 382 
with much interest, Two—M. L. Hellings ...... 162 stumps, Getting rid of—R. T. Paine ........... 439 Water culture siteation ee Ge ee ee 244 
which give early flowers—J. H. McFarland ....243 ey I in 0:60 b cnebige'Ss st cvessser 222, 266 es a a a 460 
Silene virginica—M. R. Jacobs ...........+++++65 161 Trees and shrubs, Care in handling ............... 171 fatal to plants Chlorinated——_B 'R. mertens plac 422 
Slugs in seed beds, Controlling .............+++0+- 80 and shrubs, Spring planting of ............... 143 ef chierine Freeing city—W T. canes wre 455 
Snowberry and wood mold, Creeping—M. R. Jacobs . .232 as members of strange society ............... 41 Waterlilies in the garden—G. H Pring ay LARS: 221 
Society of American Florists and Ornamental 3 Ee NA or a eae 88 Wintering and propagation of —G H Pring 858 
Eo . eaiivne do abehe se beh S004 159 Danger from loosened (RG) ...............06. 421 Waterlily tubers vs. plants—M. R p veered a "970 
Soil, Growing plants without ..............+5-545 66 ce 8 ee 62, 442 Watermelens. when ripe—W —- 404 
requirements of plants—G. M. Shear ......... 456 for amateurs, Dwarfed—R. A. Anderson ....... 188 Weed exteseniaateres De a ees Te 8 8S 62 
Soilless plant-growing methods ...............+.+.. 440 ND on nn 6 do hb G b00 55 vce ows be S08 «Week and ccheeee—JI. 2.54... 314 
Spanish Dagger—Mrs. J. C. Darnell .............. 478 in Miami, Rare tropical ..................... 23 Wilder, Mrs. Louise Beebe. Passing of (RG) he Riglastiie 227 
ee a a bse bE ine Mi nae 265 in wide variety—E. L. Kammerer ............ 827 Wild Sewer report y Hotes Virgina—A -........ 455 
moss not a parasite—H. ©. Sowden ........... 420 Loss of famous Newport—M. Stevens ......... 420 Wildflowers for cool woods—S, F Hamblin Aas: 386 
Spiderlily which thrives in the South—S. Y. Caldwell 124 I, oo cs ve wele web eheoncese 859 not likely to become a 2 ena ie 365 
Spray formula correction .........ccccccccccceves 8308 ON Te HE EE bk occ cscnsecrccesses 80 Wilson, Ernest H. Memorial Gesten eg: 260 
Spraying in April kills spruce aphids .............. 164 transplanted for Golden Gate Exposition by Wind injury to hemlock trees—V. H Ries ig te 269 
Sprays colored pink, Poison .............-cccecee 172 EE es her OAs Salts 00.4 x's eo ove a eee 276 Window boxes in sun or shade . a i i dl tela "224 
Spruce aphids, Spraying in April kills ............. 164 he rae Siete ee Ss Cisse kale 487 garden plant, Beronia megastigma = deegrant— ; 
Spruces resistant to gall aphids .................. 440 Wrapping of newly planted .................. 80 Mrs. J. 0. Darnell ...... 811 
Spry, Mrs. Constance, again in America ........... 876 Trimming foliage not advised .................... 222 gardens, Foliage plants for Winter a oogaag My gaat ees 43 
Mrs. Constance, English lecturer ............. 5 ah tron a ak ade Odw as 4 Cade Re eines 364 gardens in Semmer and Winter—B. R Sieh ; 907 
Spurge, Control of spotted ................eeeeee 400 Trollius, A good rock garden—B. J. Hayward ...... 72 Windows, Gardens inside double—J. Woodward .... 214 
Squash borer’s eggs, Destroying .................. 817 Tuberoses survive northern Winters—E. 0. Vick ....404 winter Goldframes in we. ae seers ont 
Stapelias grown on Long Island—P. E. Wells ....... 455 Tubers of gloxinias, begonias, etc., How to plant (RG) 125 effects Beauty to be found in—W. ‘Wheeler .... 47 
Stapelias, The curious—B. R. Buxton ..:.......... 881 ee asc vesbdeewes ee 428 gardening in New Hampshire—N Shultis aie 47 
Stem-cutting controversy—M. R. Jacobs ........... 81 varieties at this year’s shows ................ 250 in the garden ........ Pegs eG OR 417 
Stocks, Experiments with—J. H. Draper, Jr. ....... 884 Tulips, Planting round beds of—J. H. Bissland ..... 385 Wirth, Mr. Theodore, Awardto.............. 259. 275 
Storm toll of New England trees .................. 882 preferred by a well-known amateur— Wisterias, Time to move ee ee ee — 364 
Strawberries and raspberries popular (RG) ........ 126 ie ws EG Le naan alee do cde< ks cae’ 225 Witchhazel selative—R. s. @taxtevens : Wgiohe ete "995 
mentee tential ; ih eens ce ad oe Turtleheads and gentians—S. F. Hamblin .......... 400 Women’s National Farm and Garden Association... 144 
GD ca dpa as reste css sovesedeedapecses 297 U Yy 
ee ee TTP eee ETE Peer 126 : : 
suniate nie Selesa—iies, ©. GC. Paver .... 19 Ulmus pumila as hedge—A. Herrington ........... 248 Yearbooks, Prizes for garden club . . 46, 90, 180, 244, 264 
Sunflower, Grafting of—J. Ingold ...............-. 366 Vv EE natn 5 25s Fue b's habeas) 6 397 
Swarthmore College, Blooming dates at ............. 60 Yerger, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson S., Chestnut Hill, Pa., 
Sweet pea season, Planning a long—K. W. Houghton . 68 Varnish or Gate trees—N. J. Yeomans ............ 828 Ls Sansa a chic S's 0'6 disks wa b.¢.< 02 6 282 
Cd 5. iL ok vbu vwan's oad 6, 68 vee tee eg GPS ke) Us eee Kaa ae Yucca filamentosa, 386; Mrs. J. OC. Darnell ......... 478 
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ee ae te areie ties — Perennial—M. N. Andrews .................. 210 Zz 
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Verbena for rock garden—aA. M. Burke ............ 887 Zephyr lilies in variety—T. F. Martin ............. 12 
Tables and benches, Weather resistant—V. H. Ries .. 94 Habits of the striped—-B. Harkness ........... ee IS bs av oc 505 sin thou on vc tvecaweie 85 
Se NE sv ob Soa needa sd candenbbede med 401 hardiness questioned—E. Marrin ............. 455 Spun Gold—R. Vasumpaur E3 





Japanese flowering cherry trees in Washington 





All the Lovoly Gardens in Aatitia ' 
are now yours to visit and enjoy ! 


N EVER before has a serious effort been made to 
produce a volume which will tell garden-minded travellers 
where to find the most interesting points of horticultural 
interest in every State in the Union and 
in every section of every State, to say 
nothing of Canada. Every other guide 
book tells about everything which is 
worth seeing except gardens, land- 
scaped parks, wild flower displays, fruit 
blossom festivals, flower exhibitions— 
the things that really interest a garden 
lover. Consequently, those whose in- 
terest in such matters is keen and 
persistent will find of definite value 


THE GARDENER’S 
TRAVEL BOOK 


Published under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


In CLUDED in each section are trees notabie for 
their horticultural interest rather than for their his- 
torical associations, although the latter have not been 
entirely neglected. An appendix lists public parks and 
arboretums in various states and gives other informa- 


tion of definite value. 64 pages of illustrations showing 
125 of the lovely gardens the country over. 32 decora- 
tive maps which show at a glance the places $9.5 


of chief horticultural interest .............. 
Postpaid in U. S. 


Another book by Gardeners—for Gardeners 


ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING! 


Make Checks Payable to ‘‘Horticulture”’ 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 





A view of the Oriental Gardens at Jacksonville, Florida 














